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admit is correct English? Many people would say that they arc just not 
as careful with their speech as they should be. But the reason most people 
are not more "careful” is that to follow these rules would actually render 
their speech, socially unacceptable. Not unacceptable bebause it is "sloppy”, 
hut unacceptable because it would he considered "snobbish.” In Essence, 
what this behavior incan.4 is that we do not really aspire to meinl>ership in 
the kinds of social circles where such rules are really Toll owed,. If we were 
to base our speech on this kind of rules, we know we would soon .gain a 
negative reputation anioiiV our friends and acquaintances for "putting on 
airs.” In spite of this eminently good reason for not using this variety of 
English, most Americans still have the vague feeling that speech is basically 
careless and* that vyc really should follow. the rules. A very similar situation 
exists for some nonstandard English speaking youngsters. They may well 
have the feeling that their speech is not as good as it should be; they may 
even be able to cite the rules they are violating. But the cost in terms of 
damped reputation among their peers is. so high that the,gssumption of 
standard English forms is not likely to take place unless ffiey begin asso- 
ciating with youngsters who use standard English. The average school- 
teacher probably will not find himself in the position to join the "upper 
crust” of society, hut if this op])ort unity were to arise, I have no doubt that 
the teacher would fairly quickly and largely unconsciously adopt the speech 
appropriate to that social class. Similarly, a nonstandard English speaking 
individual, if he fools that he has a viable chance to become a member of 
a social group which uses standard English, and if he desires to do so, will 
also fairly quickly and largely unconsciously adopt standard English— and * 
probably not before. * * 

In summary then, language or dialect learning is a unique kind of learn- 
ing which depends very heavily on a psychological factor of group refer- 
ence. If this is not p resent, the best efforts of the English teacher is in 
grave danger of being completely nullified. If it is present, nonstandard dia- 
lect^ speakers car\ be expected to learn standard English, with or without 
formal teaching. , 

By continually correcting the children in her class, the teacher is capable 
of having an effect. She can succeed in giving the children a profound senso 
of linguistic insecurity and doubt about their language and even their - 
personal worth. The teacher can easily have a negative* effect but has a 
slight chance of actually teaching spoken standard English, 

TKc third area of language with which an English teacher might bt> 
concerned is reading. The goal of teaching every student to read i? a 
legitimate one. The best suggestion that linguists have been able to make 
with regard to reading had to do with the match between the language of 
the learner and the language, of the reading materials. The hypothesis is 
that learning to read is caster* if the language in the reading materials 
matches the language of the learner* as closely os possible. For speakers 
of ' nonstandard English, this means that the/ materials used \\y beginning 
reading be constructed in accordance with the rules of nonstandard gram- 
mar. This hypothesis is currently being tested for children who speak 
black nonstandard English by the Chic ag o Board of Education and hide-_ 
“ufcfitly by — the Education^Study Center in Washington^ D. C. To my 
knowledge, qeither organization has published the results of their, experi- 
ments, but the procedure seems reasonable. I will say no more here about 
reading, hut further discussion of teaching reading to nonstandard dialed 
speakers is to be found^ in Wolfram 1970, Stewart 19G9 and Wolfram 
and Fasold 19G9, s 

With regard to writing, it may be important to take a hard look at just 
what kinds of writing arc likely to he needed by a given group of non- 
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standard dialect children. Perhaps it would be more realistic to focus on 
writing personal and business letters and on answering questions on vari- 
ous forms than o*n developing the ability to write a literary critique of a 
short story, novel or poem. In some of these styles, personal letters for 
example, it may be unnecessary to insist that cvei^ detail of standard 
English grammaV be observed. If a personal letter is to be. written to a 
peer, there would seem to be little point in writing it in ‘a "foreign** stand- 
ard dialect. However in/business letters, in filling 4n forms and in other 
official kinds of writing, only standard English grammar is accepted as 
correct and the ability to use it is a justifiable goal for an English teacher 
to set for all her students. In the process, it would be useful for the teacher 
to be able to distinguish three categoric^s' < ortWTyrsA ^1) There are errors 
of organization and logical development of arguments and similar difficul- 
ties This kirid of problem will be shared by 1 all students regardless of dia- 
lect and linguistics has nothing to say about how such pVoblems should be 
dealt with. (2) .Then there .arc spelling and grammatical errors based on 
interference from a nonstandard dialect. In a study of written composi- 
tions by black inner city students admitted to a major university, over 
40% of, the errors found were dfte to dialect interference. (3) Finally, 
there arc errors in spelling, punctuation and grammar which are not 
traceable to dialect interference. - 

A variety of apparent <y*rors -in the written work of nonstandard Eng- 
lish speaking people are not errors in the strictest; sense at all. They are 
simply the reflection in writing of the differences in grammar, pronuncia- 
. tion ami verbal expression between the nonstandard dialect and the stand* 
ard ono by which the Writing is being judged. In the area of grammar, 
when one of the university freshmen mentioned above wrote ‘'Keith ntti- 
. tude** when standard English would call for. "Keith's attitude** he was 
' merely reflecting the rules of his, nonstandard grammar. In standard- Eng- 
. lish, this. kind of possessive construction requires f s. According to the rules • 
of the” nonstandard dialect in question, V may be used, hut docs not have 
to be; When another of tltcsc students* spelled "closest** as "closes,** he re- 
vealed that .his prommeiat^n rules allow the elision of the t sound after a * 
at the Cud of a word. Other cases arise when a writer uses an expression . 
current in his speech community but perhaps „ unknown to 8 the - teacher. 
When one of the univsraty freshmen wrote "Keith had negative changes 
about De Vries,*’ lie was using a a common expression among black people. 

' In this context, it means that Keith went through a change o’f opinion 
aboqt Do Vries. A teacher unfamiliar with the expression "to, h{ivo 
changes*’ or "to go through changes** might well treat this expression as 
au error. * t , # 

Other spelling, grammar and style errors occur which cannot he traced 
to dialect interference and should he considered genuine errors. In tho 
same sej; of compositions discussed above, Hie misspellings rt laiod** for’ 
"laid" and "tring** for "trying" were observed. There is no pronunciation 
feature. of the nonstandard dialect invqlved which would account for .thesi 
spellings. In grammar, the use of the clause "in which' yon live in** is not 
called for, th e grammar of any nonstandnnLdmloc t. An example of * 
what might be called a style problem is the expression "in results of this,” 
presumably, for "as a result of this." All* of these usages, along with mis- 
takes in capitalization and punctuation, are appropriately treated as errors 
Jun related to dialect conflict. 

This division into dialect and general errors has at least two implica- 
tions for teaching writing. In a real sense, the dialect related ’“errors** arc 
J not errors at all, they are correct usages based oiv a' different, grammar 
rule system; Since this is the case, their correction is perhaps not as urgent 
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WHO GAVE US THE RIGHT? 

Kenneth S. Goodman . 

. 1 * • 4 

Though the battle cries are different now and the groupings are different 
and the stated reasons for taking sides arc c ertainly different the^key issue 

Arc our schools agencies of conformity designed to make the abilities, 
interests, preferences, values, habits, aspirations and. speech of all pupils 



Dr. Kenneth S . Goodman is Professor of Elementary Education at 
Wayne S^ate University (Detroit, Mich.). He is currently the chairman 
of the *IRA Committee o» Pspeholinguis tics and Reading and member of t 

scleral professional committees. He has published in a number of pres- 
tigious joimials and is co-author of Language and Thinking in* the Ele- 
mentary School and Reading: Process and Program. 
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much the same, all safely within the prescribed limits of social acceptability? 
(Jr arc our schools prepared to accept difference as a human right and 
cultural pluralism as the most vital characteristic of American society. Are 
they«\villing to accept the obligation to assist each pupil in becoming him- 
self? v ■„ * 

No matter What the source, no matter how strong the pressure ,or how 
sincere the motive behind jt, the schools must .not respond by succumbing 

* to demands which would make them assembly lilies for turning children 

, * ' n % ^ 0 look-alike dolls, so many Barbies and Kens, some black and some white 

but ajl pressed ‘in the same mold. / »* 

The behaviorists stand ready with their behavibral goals to redesign 
live children into look-alike, talk-alike, think-alike pi ashc people. We must’ 
drive the behavior .changers out of the temples of learning because wd do' 

* w . not have* the right. rAnd no one has the right to give it to us. Even the' 
parents. * . r- , f , , . • 

Parents of course have both the legal pnd moral right to myke de- 
% niands and decisions on behalf of their children. But thfey are ultimately 
accountable to these children both legally and morally. The kids are telling 
us that loudly apd clearly. / 

It is time ns educators we face, for ourselves and our communities, that 
we are accountable above all else to, the pupils whom we serve. Somehow 
in the push pull arena in which cducatibnal decisions are made it’s easy to 
forget about the kids— who they arc, ( what ^they are, and where they’re 
going. ' • K •* • \ * t q- 

With the kids in mind add with a clear focus on our obligations to 
them let’s examine language issues and discuss positions which we can 
defend to them now and in the future when they fully realize what we’ve 
# done to and for them* * 

Helping. Skilled Users of Language Become More Effective Users of 
K iMtiguuge * \ ' 

. Clearly schools have an obligation tc help kids to increase ‘their cffcc- 
v tivencss in using language. That goal, cair not be accomplished m an at- 

mpsphere of hostile conflict in whfch wc force young people to choose be- 
tween identity and conformity. If .black is beautiful then so is the way 
black people speak. * . 

If we treat their language as inferior, dclicicnt^or inadequate wc 
force the. learners, in the very act of accepting our benevolent promise to 
give them better language, to accept this characterization of themselves 
and their means of communication, thought and learning as* unworthy. • 

Linguistic Deficiency 

* * 

if they were in facti linguistically deficient wc would have^to face such 
\ V bittcr °u>* teaching and iii our curriculum makingf But' the tryth 

is. Umi -tlir. lany language Jf : m>Tnc and htg" 

• immediate social edmmunity. Each child' learns his language in much the 
same way, for much the same purposes, and in any group the rahge of 

. s ' effectiveness in using .the language of the group is about the same as it is 
In all other "human groups. 

The myth of linguistic deprivation is as much a fraud as the myth of 
gchetic difference in intelligence between blacks and whites which has been 
perpetratted recently by behavior changers. They’ve made the mold in their, 
own jmage, measured all against this mold and found some wanting simply 
because they don't fit the, mold. Having reduced some groups by this device 
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to sub-human status the behavior changers thus at ‘once* reduce their ac- . 
countability for success in achieving even .their own goals with such groups 
and at th^Ceamo time justify the application of teaching-learning models 
derived from the study of sub-jiumnn animal fdrms like rats, pigeons; and 
chimpanzees. 1 * 

Every child is bom with the capacity to acquire language and he does 
so." In order to justify treating some children as irtferior the behavior 
^ changers'- must* ignore the fact that this capacity to learn language is 
innately and uniquely human and must furthermore demean* the language 
amf language learning capacity of these children. * 

Perhaps the crucial point which must be .countered as ‘this case for 
inferiority is argued, is that some (^ildrcn, black or. brown or red or poor 
white lack language suitable for dealing with the kinds of tasks schools / 
]X)SC. In this argument a remarkable leap in logic is made. Schools are 
urged to reject the language of so called non-standard speakers as in- 
ferior (which Js essentially what schools havfc.becn doing all along) * and 
then the reaction to that rejection on the part Of the learners is cited as 
evidence that in truth they lack adequate language. If a black child ^ 
chooses to hang his head when he's asked* a question rathe* than subject * 
himself to possible rejection he is labeled non-verbal If hp docs venture 
to present his developing understanding to teacher, or tester in his own 
language lie is labeled as deficient in vociftulary»aiid grammar because he 
is different in/vocabulary and grammar. Ancl what's even worse the as- 
sumption is made that he isnit learning/ In .point, of fact the child himself ^ 
•will be confused as to whether he is learning or era learn because when he 
attempts % to -organize his experience and conce/ts in hifc. own language 
and present them to teachers and classmate^ he is/told that hajs speaking 
unacceptably. Whether this is done rudely or lovingly the net effect is 
confusion on the part of the learner who can not sort out the rejection of 
language from the ideas he see^s to present. The teacher may not under- 
stand him if the teacher has nol taken the trouble 'to listen and become 
» tfanjiliar with thq language of the learners, but- the teacher may also pre- 
tend not to understand in order to force the child to shift to unfamiliar 
* higher status forms. In . this latter case the hypocrisy reaches a peak since 
■ ‘ the prime purpose of language use, effective communication, ceases to be^a 
relevant issue. • ; . * • 

Under, pressure to be accountable for the learning they foster, teachers * 
need to be accountable to thcjpsclves to get- the cobwebs out of their, views 
of language, language difference, language learning, and their own rolesjjs 
teachers in the. lives of their 



wrong, on the b^sis of the social status which jparticular language forms 
enjoy among the high status people] in their communities. It's not surpris- 
ing that high status people think their language is the standard on which 
to judge all others. Most people are etlmocentrifc, thinking all others speak 
quaintly or poorly Because of the power iiu the hands of high status 
groups other groups in society* may even partially accept the view of their 
language as being of little merit Yet clearly language difference and lan- 
guage deficiency are not synonymous. Li nguistic study .reveals that all 
dialects are fully functioning. lapgua f ge variants each with systematic 
phonology, grammatical structure, and vopcunilary^ Whether the language 
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Teachers need particularly to sort out the linguistic, sociological, psy-^ 
chological, and pedagogical realities of language. ^ — 

A key problem in understanding language difference and reacting^fo itr 
is the confusion of social attitudes toward language with intrinsic lin- 
Teachers* luua treated .good l>nd 
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community into which ajchild ib born is the inner* city -or the plush 
suburb he ^learns that language form (dialect) which yjll be, most lunc- 
tional for hin\ in his communicative n$cds. What he leafhs is systematic 
and rule governed though the rules and system ‘will vary from other 
dialects of Che same language. A child’s effectiveness jn using language 
can only be' judged within the language form he has learned as he uses 
it to cope with the communicative needs he has. * 

From thp point of view of psychology we must understand that every 
child acquires language competence before he comes to school and that the 
language he, has leanujd has become not only the medium of commiftiica- 
tion, but also the medium of thought and of learning. Human ability* to 
leant, and generate language as individuals in social interaction is so uni- 
versal \thal it can be said that if a person can 'think q. thought he can find 
the means of expressing ijt \vithin the language available to him, by, 
stretching or modifying that dangiiagfc, or by inventing new language, on 
the basisof the old^i acquiring hew concepts and coping with" new experi- 
ence the leai-ner .dnnVs on that language form which is available to him. 
Attempts at imposing less familiar dialects however high their status or* 
however low the status of his own,. Interfere with learning arid cut the? 
child off* from the ( very .medidm of learning which is his majpr .Resource,- 
his 'language. , ' * % * . * r • , 

Urban, speakers of I>w *status dialects will acquire receptive control 
over the various dialqcls they hear, spoken in the community as they need 
to have^uch* receptive control. Ironically this gives them a linguistic ad- 
^ vantage* over their sub-urban high-status peers who may never understand 
‘any dialect other than thetf/own. Evidence of this receptive control over 
a. range of dialects is shown in % . the way youngsters understyhd-^their 
.teachers* dialects but repeat or respond to them within their own dialects. 
The child, has the receptive control to match phonological' and grammatical 
patterns ih the dialect foreign to his own,* even to hariBlc' vocabulary dif- 
ferences, Wit he does not yet have the ability to,, generate the response in 
the .strange dialect instead switching to his own 'code. This receptive con- 
trol is* not likely to exist to any, large extent among school beginners^yet 
it i^ almost universal among sixth^graders though the extent /of control 
may vary,. Movement toward receptive control of a range of dialects neces- 
sary * for JiiVgtiistic functioning, dn hi.s expanding world m;fy in fact be 
considered part of . the iWaturab expansion of the child*Q/ linguistic com- 
petence. Acquisition of. the: ability to* generate language, .either in speaking 
or ‘writing, in these less familihr dial.ccts is by nfc ,means as, universal. 
That appears W depend 4011 complex factors of peed^and motivation as the 
child moves *Wo new social, educational and cultural situ a tiond.. v ; • * . 

Pcdagogically we know that,, language change can not* be forccdNand 
that iangilage, flexibility Is not to any great degree a function of % \n tensity 
of instruction. There is almost no evidence in fact to indicate that, people 
can be .formally taught to use other dialects ih preference to their own. 
The m ost v flee t i,yc_ means of i nfluencing Icar:: >r« to become more elective 
and nfore flexible in, language use appears tiT be stifl to *pirovide maSy 
'opportunities to use language in relationship' to expanding knowledge and 
experience. For generations pupil's have, rejected the efforts, of teachers to 
apply a correct language model to their language and force change. 

Bribing these linguistic, sociological, psychological, pedagogical factors 
together teachers can summarily dismiss forceablc intervention in the 
language of learners. It is not necessaitf, desirable or practical. By work- 
ing with the^cliiljl rather than at crosfi purposes to him, we % help him to 
expand on what nc cpn do. We bqlp him become * more , effective without 
rejecting what^hc :s now. At the same time we -accept the richness of 
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difference instead of the sterility of conformity. Our goal then is not to 
change behavior but to expand' competence. 

To achieve this goal we need schools and teachers who accept and 
understand language difference, \Vho arc able to encourage children to 
« continue to use the language they, bring to school in learning,’ wild provide 
stimulating "Vclcvant learning environments for their pupils, who 'exemplify 
themselves rich, varied and appropriate language use rather than up-tight 
proper language. If we succeed, we will find our pupils opening outward 
and ever expanding on th<* base of their linguistic competence. If we do 
not we will hear them openly shouting or quietly buttering, “F*gct you, 
bonky, f’gct you oreo!” * 
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Bi-DIALECTALISM IS NOT THE LINGUISTICS. OF WHITE SUPREMACY: 
SENSE VERSUS SENSIBILITIES 



Melvin J. Hoffman 



lelsl 



Accusations of covert racism have. been lewled directly or by im- 
plication against linguists who^support the teaching of Standard English 
as a second dialect. Two representative opponents of the teaching of a 
second dialect are Kochman (1969) and Sledd. (1969). After a brief review 
of their position, 1 intend to, oppose* their arguments that the approval and 
encouragement of this concept,, Functional Bi-Dialcctalism is contradictory, 
mis-dirccted, discriminatory, and .impractical. 

The fconccpt that they oppose has been defined^by several authors who 

support bi-dialectal ism: , 

/ . 

Brooks (1964: 30) states: * . 

. . . should teachers not exploit jthc tremendous psychological 
uplift implicit in . . . saying . /. “I acccpt*yon and your lan- 
guage; use it when you need it for communication with your 

1 family and friends. But, if you really want^o he a successful 
participant in other areas of American life, why not learn the 

kind of language accepted and used there. . , 

• ■ •# 

Nonbtandard Dialect (f968: 1) finds: 

1 « - * 

Teachers should accept the pupils* nonstandard dialect in 
appropriate ‘situations and build 'bfv the language patterns 
which pupils have been accustomed to using . . . Standard 
English tlius becomes addit ! ve as another available language 
p'atiem while- tlrtT ortglflui dialuul'jiiay spoken-in-situa- 

tionfe which the individual considers 'appropriate. * 



Dr . Melvin J. Hoffman is Assistant Professor of English at State Uni- 
versity of Neto York College at Buffalo. He kolas d doctorate in linguis- 
tics from the State University of New York \at Buffalo. Formerly a 
dialect field interviewer and linguistics considtant to the Chicago Board 
of Education t he has published articles concerned with teaching lan- 
" guage arts \o } minorities and is the author of a bi-dialcctal oral language 
manual . 
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Shuy (19G9a: 89) gives the origin of the term: y 

4 i . The terni functional bi-dialcctalism was proposed at the 
Indiana University Conference on Social Dialects and Lnn- 
1 gunge Learning as a way of identifying a person's legitimate 
right to edntinne Speaking a “home dialect" (one which might 
be called nonstandard) even after he ha's learned a “school 
dialect" (one which might be called standard). 

• N 

Sledd and ICochnlan share a common conviction with many of the' 
linguists who, support bi-dialectalism : that no language or dialect is in- 
trinsically inferior to an 4 v # other. f * 

Sledd (1308) after i/ discussion ftf tne traditional stereotyped au- 
thoritarian English teacher, states that .such a teacher: 

... is not popular any longer among educators. Though the 
world at large is still inclined to agree with her, the vulgariz- 
es of linguistics drove her out of the academic fashiop years 
ago when they replaced her misguided idealism with open- 
• eyed hypocrisy** To the popular linguists, one kind 6f lin- 
guistics is as good 'as another^ and judgments to the contrary * 
are only folklore; but since the.object of life in the U.S.A. is 
for everybody to get ahead of everybody else, and since lin- 
guistic prejudice can# keep a man from moving up t$ Schlitz, 
the* linguists still teach that people who want to be decision r 
* makers had better talk and write like, people who make dec i- 
" * sions. [italics mine] V " 



Koclunan (87 t 8) points out that, there is ho easily identifiable stand- 
ard dialect among ^he regional standards, that speaking a different rc- 
gjonal standard may bring social handicaps, and that acceptability of 
speech,' rather than being solely a matter of language mastery, depends 
on additional variables such as personality, and the social and/or economic * 
status of the speaker: Attempting to teach standard English in the face of 
these considerations is . deemed a contradiction. \ 

The main problem, these authors note, is prejudice, which- will' not 'end 
• when a minority group meipber masters standard English. Kochman* (88, 
and 157) .argues xory tellingly: a minority group member is well aware 
that. lie is suffering from social not , linguistic discrimination; standard -dia- 
lect mastery is .not .essential to .many trades where discrimination exists; 
income disparity between minority and majority group members Increases 
as educational levels rise. He concludes: 






- 'Flic* present efforts to teach a prestige form of speech to 
nonstandard speakers are educationally wasteful and the ef- 
fective realization is socially improbable, unless the express 
desire and cooperation, of those learning it arc forthcoming. 



1 Slcdd, referring to bi-dinlectnlism os the "clonk oPwhito supremacy** (1808), prefaces 
with tho following, mndlF *n » -ccmnulg. y (1810) . "mandnto^y ,, 
nnd • “imposed (1312)7 “coercive nnd "regimented " g1ffnffCW> 1 1JU1" CMIggt ory* 1 * 

(1314). Further. Slodd (1308) seems neither hesitant nor unwilling to suggest selfish mo- 
tives for yny whito linguist supporting bi-dinlectnlism : 0 

; ninck English provided the most lucrative new industry fo<u*vhilc linguist*, 

who found tholmnthcr lodo when they discovered tho Interesting locutions which 
the less protected empldy to^ho detrimont of their chances for upwnrd mohilily. 

• In tho hnnnls of free enterprise, • the early sixties will be memorablo for tho* , 

’ invention of functionnl bi-dialectallsm . , . „ 

It would be interesting to find how Sledd would characterize the work of McDnvtd 
nnd McDnvid (lf*61) nnd McQuown )(1P64) who, nmong others, had expressed these enneerns 
for tho langunge-lenrning problems'* of the disndvantnged before such concerns were cither 
popular or profitablo and who had anticipated mnny of the present f>rnblems «nnd recom- 
mendations for solutions. 
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Slccld (1315) states this more {ttrongly; ' .’ .••• . ""’-.V 

* . Nothing the schools can (to about black 1 English cither will . o • 
do much for racihl pcaec atid social justice as long as’tljo black . , 

* and wliite WQi lds y $?Q. seprfrqle and ^hostile * . .' regimented ' 

. l)i-dialootaliBm i8 nttaUbstitutc for sweeping social chtfngo . . t 

These^ arguments* have been -used to counter -the* contention of ,J)i- 
dialcctalists that standard language, mastery, cases the social, and cconqmijb 
advances of j minority group members^ Both authors find this argument in- 
tolerable. Sledd 1(1309). elalmsP % . 

. _ The? basic .assumption of bi-dinlectalism is that the preju- 

-dieesbf, middle-class whites cannot he* changed but must be 
accepted and indeed enforced on lesser breeds. 

More charitably, Koehman (88) remarks: - .( 

. It is . to the credit of the linguistic approach that it has 
at least recognized tKat the speaker’s native dialeet has eul- - 
tural values for*him and is not to bo tampered with . . . Un- 
fortupately, the Jinguistie approach accepts as social deter- 
mi mint the game obnoxious and racist standards as the pre- 
scriptive- assimilationist approach ... 1 

joth authors contend that 0 bi-dialdetalism is * impractical for two rea- 
sons: lack of cooperation from those being tatig:ht and laek of .efficiency. 
Sledd (1314) and Koehman (88) feel thatethc bi-dialcetal approach is 
doomed since minority group members will become less and less inclined 
toward the assimilationist approach and that emerging cthnie pride will 
increase resistance to second dialect learning. Sledd (1313) and^Kochwan 
(87) argue further that, available materials are insufficient,' that existing • 
efforts have resulted in too little gain, and that not enough* information is 
available* about? the structures of*.the dialects involved to permit the design 
of a feasibly approach. ^ 

Both agree that; "advancement of ^ociq) conditions should occupy # the 
prior attention of people currently .engaged Mn advancing -the concept of 
bi-dialectalism. . \\ . % 

Slidd (1315) minces no. words: . m . • 

. . . They may purge themselves of inconsistency, and Ho ^ 0 
what little goo<) is possible for English teachers as political 
reformers, if instead of Reaching standard Englishes a second * 
dialect they teqeh getting out of. Yictpam, getting out of the * • 
missile race, and stopping -the deadly pollution of,thc^Qnc 
world we have, as horHbly exemplified, by the Ctjrrch'Yvan- 

• dalism in Alaska. . . * 

Koehman ( 1 57 ) suggests that racism may be eruihpling and if social 

change occurs; tl)e language problem will be Solved asr a by-product: t 

^ . .* 7 Docs it’ really Matter how people of status speak? You 
say, wfi&t if the pocial* order is mot changed? Then I ask you, 
wlia't have you accomplished in your program; the ability to 
avoid some stigmatized f oiffitnyll it" fcurdTW “stlgliTAttzed bfcChnso --"‘**•-‘5 
/'the people who /speak them are$ , • ' 

0* ’ M 
• # i A Refutation 2 \ 

N * *», '*’ N 

* Certain considerations seem to be lost sight of all too easily: as men- 
tioned earlier- ‘linguists -and those who Have come into contact with lin- 






»»M» thank, to Elolae Courter'nnd Barbara Schnee for their helpful auggeatlona. . 
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Kuists arc wcll-awaro* of the relativity of standard ness in language:'/, 
American structuralists have sought continually to make this clear. Works, V 
included in such collections as Allen (1964) and .books, such; ns Hall (1960)/> 
and others, are largely concerned with this aiid related matters of attitude v 
toward language. " , . 

The lafck of success (that such efforts ha^c had upon’ the profession of 
the teaching of English and the layman’s nearly. total unawareness of a 
nou-prcscripfive approach to language should indicate sohiething about the 
attitude of most human beings toward correctness in language. Indeed, what 
little effect the introduction of linguistic sophistication had upon the 
Wcbstcrs Third ftitcmationnl Dictiondry provoked vehement criticism from 
the linguistic ally naive but vocal and influential Eastern Fitcrati* whiciT* 
indicate the power that ignorance sanctified by tradition is still capable 
of exerting against ^ position supported by scientific evidence. 

* Judgments of the social acceptability /of , various forms of language'^ 
are noUsolely judgments of the ; white -midUle-ciass. Both ethnic and social 
judgments yare made by people of different agos, races, and.. status, often 
witti a great deal of^accuracy in identification. Findings of Shuy (1969b: 
181-4), Labov (1964: 82-8 )* ? and Larson'and, Larson ..(1966) indicate that 
minority group members make the same*! judgments about language as , 

• majority group members although they may be more tolerant- toward 

groups similar to themselves.^ What is more, minority group speakers tend 
to perceive thcmseIves G as employing the preferred of alternative forms even 
When this is not the actual case.- • ’ . 

The features that-are diagnostic racially or socially in any area may be 
few, Arbitrarily selected, and narrowly regional in scope. *Yet Labov 
(1969:33-7) points out: , V - ’ . 

. - . this overlaf) [either with Southern whjte^Specfch .or with\ 
the speech of recently inynigrated white speaker^ who live 'in 
r close, proximity of . black ghettos^ does not prevent the fea* 

tures from being identified* with Negro speech 'by most Jis- •*. 
s toners: we arc dealing with a stereotype which provides correct > * 

% identification in the great majority of cases, /and therefore : 

. „ * with a firm basis in sdcial reality. Such stereotypes .arc the * 

. ' social 'basis of language perceptions; this is merely rone *of / % 

' many cases where listeners generalize from the variable data 
to categorical, perception* in absolute terms. Sortfeohc who’. uses . 
a stigmatized fbrm 20 to 30 'percent of the time will be heard 
as using this form all of the f^me. " 

• ■* , ' ' » • o . 

Existing bi -dialectal materials, dealing with- such features, are indeqej 
few as Slcdd points out, and present results leave miich to bo desired. Yet, 
do such shortcomings argue that efforts should be ^abandoned to improve 
materials and to educate teachers to use them? Smith (1968: 119) writes: o 

v ..language problems [of minority .group meinbers] mtrai 1 be 
seen through the eyes of sympathetic and linguisticallyifov^ 

* phisticated tcachcrd, am^they must be led to literacy by rrteans" 

— - --— of 'iiiatciials 1 based 'un " tjiu most effective applicatiofT^f/Tdie — * 
y findings of both modern linguistics and modern pedagogy. . . '. 

Maxwell (1970: 1169) answers Sledd: v 

o . . The question of whether the school can or cannot teach 
a second dialect Is a technical question, beyond his [Sledd'rf] 

B competence, since he is not an authority on learning. While it 
may be that present methodologies cannot teach a sccopd 
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clalect [sic], it docs not.^ follow* that methods cannot* be de- 



veloped. 



1 * I *must concur with Sledd and Kochmajj in two criticisms however: 

more Specific information about the effects of teacher attitude and lin- 
guistic interference ‘Should be available now as well; as fully developed ' 
programs. It is time for linguists to progress' beyond harangues and sample 
lessons. In Hoffman (1970) and in Davis et al. (1968), two examples of 
matcrfhl addressed' to these concerns can be found as wq)l as in Feigen- 
baum ^1970). In addition, three, collections, edited -by Aarbns et al. (1969), 
Alatis (19G9), and Baratz and Shuy^(19G9)' include works, many of which 
address themselves to jdst such questions as design aud.implcmQntatioh of, 
concrete bi-dialectal programs. Hopefully, many niore will be forthcoming. 

The criticism of me desirability of bi-dialectalism requires further 
\ comment.. Kochman (157) sees: 



r 



* . . . our society experiencing the throes of social reform this # 
veYy minute. Our cherished prejudices and practices are being" 
assaulted at every tiirn, besieged with long-hair and “bad 
manners'* oil the one hand and Black Power and creative dis- 
ordqj: on the other. ... . ' " 

Sledd (1315) 'finds;. 



. » . the measure of our educational absurdity is the/ ncccssi ty^* 
of saying once again that vre^i men ted bi-dialectalism is no 
substitute for sweeping social change — necessity being’defined 
by the alternative of dropping out and waiting v quieily fpr de- 
struction if the white businessman continues to have his way. 



Somchow/passed over is recognition that the lcamingj of some kind* of 
standard dialect or language is the normal situation' for jmost speakers of 
any language in tljc world and that bi-dialectalism is normal and accepted 
in many countries. See Ferguson (1964: 114-6): Tlie^ibove quotations sug- 
gest social even military revolution. Forgotten by, critics j of bi-dialectalism 
is the matter of the standard language of China. Mandarin, the national 
standard of fcpdal China, now known as Kuv Yu or national dialect, has 
remained the standard speech both of republican Taiwan and the com- 
munist mainland*; the concept of st/mdardness in language for the Chi- 
nese-survived two political rcvolutionsN>f the worlds most populous coun- 
try. Tlie Chinese experience throws a slightly different light on the effects 
of the chuuges that Kochman and SlcdH suggest. ' ; | 

* * ' Those who ignore the considerations that second {lialect and/or second 
language learning is the normal rather than the ‘exceptional situation for 
nian^ people in this world infply, however unintentionally, that minority 
_ group members in the United States are less able to*fdlfill such an cxpccta- 
~ tion. Tli a position opposing bi-dialcctaliSm is, in tlii^sensc, more subtly 
paternalistic than tlie bi-dialectalism which is being attacked. 



* • While the society moves toward -muttial tolerance fof.culutral pluralism!, 

what is going tr»- lianncn to the thousAnds of stude nts who ; mn^£* face the 

harsh rcdlitics of tlie here and now? Must we abandon their interests until 



the mlllcniuin? I raise tlie critics* own question: whose interests or sensi- 
bilities are to be taken into account? What does the student of the* lan- 
guage-permissive teacher have- to look forward to while discrimination 
-continues? Speech differences mury only be an excuse to. justify a rejection 
already made on a prejudiced basis, but should we deny fhose who choose 
• to repnove this obstacle for* themselves the opportunity to do so because 
such a choice may be offensive to our sensibilities?* 1 * 
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Maxwell (1159) puts it mi 



these words: 



t 



There seems to h& xio reason in the world why the teacher 
of English cannot . educate people out of their prejudices 
and at the sanie time give them some skills whiclflHhey can use 
to advance whatever cause they set for themselves. That is 
why*wt teach chilqrcn the skill of reading and writing, so they 
can jjet ahead. If teaching 0 them standard dialect to use at their 
discretion can get them ahead, why not help? 

What about the student who wishes to conform or assimilate? Shouldn’t 
everyone in a free society have the choice to conform as well as not to 
conform? Should we limit the implementation of educational policy to those 
advanced by self-styled militants' and liberals whose actual constituency in 
both the majority and minority community* may be far more limited than 
their Rhetoric would suggest? 



Ma: 




axwell (1169) writes: 

* Sledd argues from evidence available to hifei^hat the black 
youngster may not want to speak the standard dialect. That’s 
and it should be his privilege not to do so. On the other 
^hand, it should also be his. privilege to put on the “man’s*! 

*4fciguage whenever it suits' his purpose. £lc should be allowed 
*• to make that decision as he shapes his decisions in life. But if 
he has not learned a second dialect, hcMs witl*>ut the means 
to make that decision. Unfortunately, decisions *on many cdu- 
gational decisions must be made by^parents for their children. 

Sledd has listened to militants, but he gives no evidence (or 
ignores the evidence) that parents of black children consist- 
ently want control of standard English as one of their chil- 
dren'sTresourccs. And woe be to the school that tries for less. % 

j> * 

Similarly in Hoffman (forthcoming), I submit: 

Only a person who is •‘‘functionally bi-dialectal enjoys the 
freedom* to choose to reject or accept either dialect,, or to p 
use both as the occasion demands. Proponents of , . . [argu- 
ments against bi-dialectal ism] ... seem no more willihg to 
provide the learner with the capability to make his pwn choices^ 
than the;- prescriptive schoolteacher about whom . all com- • 
plain. ... * . * 

Both Lj\btfv and Stewart in an unexpectedly heated disciission following 
a paper Allen (1969: 198 and 201-2) partially support an observation 
which I invite the reader to consider and to be on the alert for: most 
opponents of bi-dialectal ism have not only a, passable but often excellent 
command of some regional standard as .well as control of standard Written 

• English. I- ^6nder whether the opponents of bi-dialectal ism permit their 
.own children to attend schools taught by teachers who do not believe in 

* teaching standard English. Further, why don’t the opponents of bi- 
dialectal ism permit their own children to attend schools taught by teachers 
who do not believe in teaching standard English. Fulcher, why. don’t the 
opponents of bi-dialectal ism write their articles in the colloquial language 
of their dialect area if personality and. content — not form — are to be the 
important coti si derations of the future? 

Occasionally in conversations and in articles, the suggestion is made 
that bi-dialectal teaching should be avoided, because it may harm the 
learner. Maxwell (1169) replies to* Sled^ on this point: i 
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Slcdd claims psychological damage to students who would 
be taught a second dialect. He docs not offer proof of psycho- 
logical damage, and if he had some he would be hard put to 
demonstrate that such ’damage would have arisen exclusively, 
from the fact of learning a second dialect. The many people of 
apparently sound mind who can switch dialects cast doubt 
on hfe assertions. 

Linguists who support the bi-dialbctal approach arc called arrogant in 
prescribing what others should do. Because of circumstances of origin, 
education, travel, etc., many of us who support bi-dialcctalisni now are re- 
gional and/or social bi- and even poly-dialcetals. Regarding arrogance and 
credibility, the reader is left to draw Ins own conclusions. 
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“LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME BUT DON'T WASTE THE TIME"; 
DIALECT^ IN TODAY'S .SCHOQL* 

Jean Malmstrom * 

\ s ‘ , 

Hey, maybe I won't be a grammatical English teacher, maybe 
not a published BOOK writer, maybe not a bright black 
shadow glowing deaddull not even knowing I'm not free, dan't 
move like I want to pinned to the pavement. You think I will 
.ever sit down, brow furrowed, and figure out, try to figure 
out want to figure out the sentence structure of everything I 
write? Lady, I just don't 

a. care 

* b. have the time. 

Too much/tO\do so little time. Love me or leave me but don't 
waste the (time. 



Dr. Jean Malmstrom is Professor of English at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity (Kalamazoo). She ■ is the current first Vice-President (and 
President-elect) of the Michigan Council of Teachers of English and a 
* former member of the NCTE Commission on the English Language: Dr. 
Malmstrom , whose major professional concern is u teaching teachers to 
teach linguistically ” is the author of Language in Society and Introduc- 
tion to Modern English Grammar awl the co-author if Dialects — U.S.A. 
and Teaching English Linguistically. 
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So, to his English teacher, wrote Warren Wardell, a. Successful black 
English major in secondary education at Western Michigan University. He 
knows that language is tlus key to both conflict and communication, os 
sociolinguists are making clearer every day. Language creates and con- 
solidates social groups, separating . in-groups from out-groups. . Conflict 
festers and communication falters unless each group can say to the others, 
with pride and honesty, “Teach me your language and Pll teach you mine.” 

Until the English teacher can utter those words, with friendly, honest, 
intellectual curiosity, to his students who are nonstandard speakers, his 
tcafching of standard English to these speakers will yield anger and des- > 

* pair, not joy and hope. Inside and outside classrooms, solutibiis to social 

problems require, .respect for dialect differences. Classroom success begins 
with teachers’ respect for their students* dialects, both regional and. social. 
Without granting this respect to students, we teachers cannot ask students’ 
respect for our dialects. Without mutual respect, we^ merely “waste the 
time.** .-v 

* \ i . , “ f 

In 1963, the NationaLCouncil of Teachers of English published Dialects 
— 17. S«AA It was p little booklet to help students learn how geography 
Affects *the way we tafij. in the United States. Since the 1930's, “linguistic 
geographers'* had been collecting data on American speech for the Lin- 
guistic. Atlas of tlie United States. Their findings supported what we all 
know from radio and television: a person's speech reflects his geographic 
background. The differences result from early settlement history, popula- 
tion migrations, physical geography, the presence or absence of cities, and 
the social structure of the region. The several ways each porson speaks atfe 
technically called his “dialects," and every language is a collection of all 
the dialects of all its speakers. 

A&*Dialcct8 — I/.S.A. emphasized, the word dialed has no negative or 
evil connotations in the technical vocabulary of the modem student of 
language. Dialects differ interestingly in vocabulary, pronunciation, and 
grammar. As students and teachers* investigated regional dialects firsthand, 
they discovered that the man-in-thc-strcct is amused by Vocabulary differ- 
ences, puzzled by pronunciation differences, and- ofTended by^ grammatical 
differences. For example, he chuckles when lie discovers that his deepdish 
. apple pie is* somebody else's apple slump or apple grunt. But lie is per- 
plexed 'when lie finds tliat people from other parts of the country “mis- 
pronounce" words? since in his opinion, his own pronunciation is the only 
‘/correct" one. His puzzlement changes to righteous indignation when gram- 
matical differences confront him. He absolutely ’“knows" that he don't and 
g>in*t are grammatically “\yrong," and he feels subconsciously that they are 
also morally “bad." ^ 

; v; The study of regional dialects in the schools capitalizes on all these emo- 
tions, which actually explain the built-in fascination of the field. People^ 
may be amused, puzzled, or angered by dialect differences, but they are 
..never bored by them. The ...intellectual spln : off of dialect study is that 
teachers and students acquire a new viewpoint about both literature and 
language. They learn to observe how writers use dialect in literature for 
many artistic purposes, knd, as Alfred Dauzat said years ago in “La geo- 

• graphic linguistique," they learn 

that words, likclncn, nrc Jbound to the earth. Their conflicts , 
do not take place in the clouds of philosophy but in one coun- 
. try or another, as men's conflicts do. . . 
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1 Jean Malmstrom nncl Annabel Ashley. 
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Recentl yf, men's conflicts in our cities have spotlighted llie crucial im- 
portance of social dialects. As we face the educational dilemma^ of urban 
ghettos, emotiohal reactions to dialects proliferate and intensify. Language 
is the most accurate- single' criterion of social class, 2 aiid racisnf in our 
country reflects in our national attitudes towai'd social dialects. Since" the 
majority of the ghetto minority is black, their speech is the controlling 
nonstandard variety* the king of the street. Tlie language of the street 
symbolizes intense intra-group loyalties and passionate social beliefs. This 
is the prestige language that £hc ghetto newcomer to New York from 
Puerto Rico, for example, Iv ants to learn. It is his passkey into bhe 'com- 
manding groups of his neighborhood. The middle-class stdndard English of 
the schools engages his attention only spasmodically and artificially; his 
involvement with, the street language is massive and automatic. As War- 
ren Wardell says, he does not attend “one of those littlcrcdlilywhite school- 
houses where all the kids, have the time to go home and play stump the 
English Jteachcr. Or go home and play. Or go home.” 

We put the, cart before the horse if we assume that /a nonstandard 
speaker automatically wants to learn standard English in order to increase 
his economic, social, and political mobility. First, he hiust be convinced tliat 
such mobility is both possible and desirable. Skin color cannot' be changed 
by dialect-switching; and skin color is crucial for dur black majority-^ 
minority. It intensifies all the problems implicit in social dialect differences, 
inside and outside classrooms. Warren Wardell* comments on it to his 
English teacher; * . 

. I don't believe in your language and I don't believe in you. 

Your language tells me that black is evil, magic, mysterious, 
dirty. You tell me with thij same language I can get as far^ 
the white boy? 1 got to write grammatically? I. got to write mo 
sentences? World’s not built that way. I go to get a job, old\ 

* * days, man sees my face, nowords of mine, just his, Not hiring. ' 
Igotoget a job newdayshipperdays mansecsmyfacc (says Sit 
down Boy. Are yOu qualified? Don't call us, we'll call you.) 
nowordsofmine, justhis NOT HIRING. If I getjA's on my 
papers’ it doesn't make me ’happy, it surprises me. That some-/ 
one should go through all that trouble to' form A when all 
the A's turn juto simple easily made 0 with the Man. r : 

Sociplinguists .cannot solve these problems but they can give ]us guid- 
ance'. Thdy have analyzed social dialects and thefr relationships to race, age, 
sex, and class in ’several citics-|-New York, Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
Detroit, for example. So far, most work lias been done on the language of 
the black-ghetto majority -minority, though attention is also being paid to 
the language problems of othcl* minorities — Indians, speakers % of Spanish 
from Cuba, Puerto. Rico, and Mexico, and disadvantaged whites from Ap- 
palachia. Sociolinguists have discovered that black nonstandard English is 
as patterned as standard English, with which it contrasts in clear and 
definite ways. Though these contrasts are social markers, they arc relatively 
few. In other words, nonstandard and staudard English aijtariuch more 
alike; than different. But those fe\v differences are the cruciaMjoblems for 
teachers who would bring the black -ghetto child into the mainstream' cul- 
ture. Across Che country, these patterns and contrasts are the same, a 



’ 3 WilUnm Lnbov, The Social St ml Ideal Ion of English In New York City, (Wnohlng* 

ton, D.C V Center for Applied Ungulates, 19CC). Lnbov summurites some of his findings in 
“Stages in the Acqulnition of Standard English,** Social Dioleels and Language Learning/ 
Roger W. Shuy, cd* (Champaign, III,, National Counell of Teachers of English, 1965), pp, 
77-108. * 
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fact that greatly simplijies /, the preparation of teaching materials and tech-- 
, niques. 8 „ ' . . - , 

However, the study of social dialects* is not being joyously welcomed into 
the schools, as the study of regional dialects was in 1963. Martin Buber 
says that real education ip accepting the learner before trying to influence 
him. Too often such acceptance is the impossible hurdle for the teacher. A 
teachetf who thinks that nonstandard English is “wrong,” “bad,” “sloppy,” 
or* “illiterate” * reflects his middle-class . values, clinging to hi b standard 
English as a symbol of^is middle-class membership. English teachers, both 
black and white, are members of the middle class. A linguistically-informed 
teacher knows that any language is a collection of dialects, of subvarieties 
within dialects, and of stylistic varieties within those subvarieties.* We all 
need many types of language to handle various situations appropriately.* 
The teacher’s goal is to help students learn dialect-switching to cope in* 
tclligcntly with all phrts of their, lives. Speakers of standard and non* 
standard alike need to acquire 'such bqsic communication skill. ' 

Working in New York City, William Labov has organized important 
phonological rules that correlate # with crucial grammatical inflections. 
These correlations produce homonynfs in the ghetto child’s speech so that 
he cannot hear the signals of standard English. In other words, his lan- 
guage lacks the signals *of school language; these signals are “silent” just 
like tlie k of knife or the b of lamb in standard. Engl isTu .. 

Foy example* Labov cites the following phonological variables. 

1. . r-lcssncss. The r is omitted before other consonants or at the ends 
of words and is of ten. omitted even before a, vowel. Thus the following pairs 
are homonyms/ . 

guard/god fort/fought Carol/Cal 

nor/gnaw court/caught Paris/pass 

2. 1-Ic88?ics8» The same pattern appears almost as often with l as with 

r. The two sounds are ‘ similar in their physical production in the /nouth. 
“Dropping f’s” produces homonyms like the following. ■ \ 

toll /toe tool/too all/awe 

heip/hep • fault/fought Saul/saw 

3. Simplification of consonant clusters . At tjie ends of words, one 
consonant disappears from a cluster, especially those ending in t or d and 
8 or z sounds. Thus the following words become homonyms. 

past/ pass „ ( mend /men ~ _ six/sick 

rift/ riff - hold/hole mix/ Mick 

Note that if several rules of omission combine, triple homonyms can appear: 

told/toll/toe 

4. - Other phonological variables producing other types of homonyms . 
For example, the voiceless th sound becomes / at the end of words: Ruth 
and roof and death and deaf are homonyms. Lack of vowel distinction, 
makes homonyms of pin and* pen, since and cents, sure and shore , for 
example. 

. * ... * i 

* William Labov, The Study of Nonstandard English (Chnmpaign, III., National Coun- 
sel! of Teachers of English, 1070); Jw L,. Dillard, “Negro Children's Dialect In tho Inner 
City." Florida Foreign Language Reporter, Vol. & (Fnil 1007). i>p. 7*8, 10: Leo A. Pederson. 
“Somo Structural Differences In the Speech of Chlcngo Negroes,'* pocinl Dialects and, Lan-‘ 
guage Learning, op. -cil., pp. 28-51 ; Teaching English In the Inrter City, Ralph W. Fnsold 
and Roger W. Shuy. cda. (Washington. D, C.. Center for Applied LinguiBUca, 1070) : 

. Linguistic-Cultural Differences and American Education, ' Spcclnl Anthology Issue. Florida 
Foreign Languago Repurler. Vol. 7 (I960). . , 

4 Jean Mulmstrom. “Lnhgundo nnd Situation." An Introduction to Modem English 
Grammar (Now York, Hnydcn Book Co., Inc., 10G8), pp. 2-44, . • 
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These phonological facts/ and othei^}‘ correlate with grammar in ex- 
plicated ways. For instance, the loss of r affects the possessives your and 
their , making them homonyms of you and they respectively. The loss of l 
affects the future-time forms: yoxCll and you fall together As do he'll and 
'he, and she'll and she. The loss of t and d affects the past forma of verbs, 
which regularly use these sounds'for signalling the -ed inflection of the 
past tense and the past participle. The absence of s affects the present of 
verbs and the plural and possessive of nouns. These are only some . of the 
consistent. .phonological-grammatical conflicts between the street language 
\md th'c school language. They can cause extreme problems in learning to 
rk^d and* writef standard English. 6 ' ^ : • J 

Sociolirtguists can now rank contrasts between the street and school lan- 
guages in an order of cruciality so that teachers can knowingly teach the 
problems and avoid the non-problems. 6 In oxfier^of descending importance, ^ 
the five most crucial contrasts which brand the sppaker of bltfpk x English 
in file ears of his listener are the following, • / v \ . * 

1. Omission of -s from the third .person .singular of the present tense 

of tferbs (he go tor^hc goes). ■ . . 

2. Multiple negation (didn't do nothing for didn't :do anything). . 

3. Omission of thc.-s possessive suffix (man hat , for man's hat). 

4. Invariant be (he be home , With no standard equivalent, meaning 
something like “He is home frequently," as contrasted with “He is home 
permanently*' or “He te home at the moment"). .» 

• 5. The absence of 6c, the copula^r linking verb (he nice for /ie is nice). 

0^ the basis of this information, sociolinguists are now preparing 1 
teaching exercises, using foreign-lapguage teaching methods, contrasting 
t^o dialects instead of two languages. Four types of drills seem especially 
effective. • 

1. Discrimination drills . As ‘stimulus the teacher says pairs of sen- 
tences: He work hard and He works hard or He work hard and He work 
hard or He works hard and He works liard , To each pair the student re- 
acts by saying “same** or/“differei)t.** Thus he shows his power to hear the 
crucial -s of the third person singular present tense. 

2. Identification drills . The teacher gives a one-sentence stimulus and 
the student identities it as “standard** or “nonstandard." For example: 

He work hard “nonstandar^** He works hard “standard" 

3. Translation drills. Students translate back and forth between the* 
l*vo dialects, changing the stimulus He- works hard to He work hard and 
the stimulus He work hard to He works hard. Translation drills can be 
complicated in various ways. For example, 7, you, we, dr they may be sub- . 
stituted for he, whereupon the crucial -s of the thirjj singular disappears. 
The student shows his understanding of that fact by replying They worfc 0 
hard to the stimulus They work hard* This knowledge is crucial because 
many nonstandard speakers overcorrect^ generalizing he works into I' 
works , you works, we works, and they * Works • He needs to examine : the 
entire set to see the point of contrast. Translation drills illuminate M the 
totality, not merely the one inflected form. 

- . * ' • * 

* “Reading- Problems for Negro Speakers/* New Directions In Elementary English, 
Alexander - Frazier, cd. (Champaign. III., National Council of Teachers of English. 1967), 
pp. 146-167, updated and reprinted os “Some Sources of Reading Problems for. Negro 
Speakers of Nonstandard English/* in Teaching Black Children to Read, , Joan C. Barnta . 
and Roger W. Shuy, cds. (Washington. 'D. C., Center for Applied Linguistics, 1969), pp. 
2&d7. " * . 

"Walter A.' Wolfram, "Sociolinguistlc Implications for Educational 
Fasold and Shuy, eds., op. clt, p. 117. 
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4, Response drills. Although still carefully structured,, these drills give 
skudtents greater freedom to reply. The teacher may giye a nonstandard or 
standard stimulup/and.asjk.tlie student to match „ the* dialect. For example, 
if the teacher gives the i^oAstandard stimulus Your best, friend^ work after 
sc/too£, the student replies in the same dialect: No, he' don* L If the teacher 
gives tiro standard stimulus Your friend gets good\grddes f there are several 
standard-dialect optional,' replies, No, lie docsn 9 t or Yes;. She docs, for ex- 
ample. To a nonstandard stimulus like* Do 'his sister go toJthis school?, the 
student has a wide option in answering, but must reply in nonstandard, to 
show that he has ’recognized the dialect- appropriate"#) the stimulus.7 

The^^portant breakthrough in these exercises is the deliberate and 
respectful use of nonstandard dialect in .’helping students— both standard 
and nonstqndard speakers — hear the contrasts. Never/ before has vpuch 
proper . respect bden ppid to the native language of our black majority- 
minority. • . M 

In acquiring standard English, the child develops in definite stages; 
He learns his basic grammar in his home to communicate with, the people, 
who surround him there. In his preadolescent years — from about five to 
twelve-Mic* learns, the .vernacular of his neighborhood, the speech of his 
playmates and schoolmates.. In early adolescence he begins to understand 
that ‘school language ‘differs from his vernacular; though -he still speaks 
only the latter. In his; first year of high scfiool, at about age fourteen, as 
he is exposed to a larger group than his imn^ediatc neighborhood, hp begins 
to shift his language in the direction of standard English, especially in 
formal situations. The two final stages often, arc not reached by non- 
' standard speakers. These stages are the ability to maintain standard speech 
for any length of time — long enough for a job interview, for' example — and 
the ability to use the entire range of styles, shifting from standard to 
vernacular and back again. 8 

-* If the teachef in a ghetfo school, having once been, a nonstandard 
speaker himself, con achieve the final stage of flexibility, he has a true ace 
in helping students' relax in the face ’of language “study. He can convincingly 
demonstrate how to use both dialects, explaining how he recognizes situa- 
tionS appropriate to each. His problem* is* maintaining an unemotional, 
objective, balanced position between them. Lacking such ability, the 
teacher may ask a student to lead the drills. Interestingly, motivated stu- 
dents enjpy such drills, revealing that common >sense ip one of the best and 
easiest ways of motivating language study. . 

A pressing responsibility now rpsts on teacher-training institutions to 
set up courses in nonstandard English. Such courses already exist .in some 
large uni versitics^UCLA, Columbia Teachers “College, Georgetown Univer- 
sity and Trinity College in Washington, D. C., Northeastern Illinois Uni- 
versity, and Michigan State University. Such a course should be part of 
every teacher's preparation. 

With linguistic insights and information and classroom expertise, 
teachers bring hope to the disadvantaged black child. Without hope this child 
expects failure by. grade four, "and, from then till he is old enough to drop 
out of school, he lags farther and farther behind his advantaged classmates 
every year. The one crucial lack in the ^or Id-view of the very poor is hope. 
“Hope," says Jules Henry, anthropologist, “is a boundary: it separates .the 
+ » . 

. * IrWin Fdgenbaum. "The Use of Nonstandard in Teaching Standard : Contrast and 

Comparison," Ibid.: PP. 92*100. Feigcnbnum's program for speakers of black-ghetto Eng- 
lish has been mibtished as English Now (New .York, New Century. Educatipnal Division. 
Meredith Corporation. 1070). It includes audio-visual materials as well, as workbooks and 
teacher’s 'manual. 

• William Labov, "Stages In tho Acquisition of Standard English," op, clt.. pp. 01-02. 
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free from the slave, Jthe determined from ,the drifting . . . time, space, and 
objects really <ex^t*for us only when* we have hope,” The culture of the very 
} pool* is “a flight from death*'; only the “survival self** remains.® 

We need mutual respect, relevant programs*, -T^nd an end to toying with 
trivia. So we will motivate our black college students, and motivation, like 0 
'hope, fosters the will to carry on. Then the Warren Wavdclls will no longer 
write : * ; • 

' r You offer me no new life, but rathei; a resurrection of the same 
4 old bloody crosa-bcarinfc. * 



LANGUAGE IN THE CLASSROOM:' STUDIES OF THE PYMALION EFFECT 

Frederick Williams 

% • Jack L. Whitehead 1 

♦ * • 
Although Shaw*s Pygmalion , as well as our everyday intuitions, make 
us well aware of the relationship between speech characteristics and social 
attitudes, only in the last decade has this relation been examined as a 
topic of behavioral sciences research. Perhaps £hc best known studies along 
this line have’ come from the work of the social psychologist Wallace Lam- 
bert ahd his associates at McGill University. 1 Among such studies have 
been experiments where, for example,, listeners would assign personality 
characteristics thought to be associated with speakers of tape-recorded ex- 
amples of French and English speech. Unknown to the listeners was! that 
the samples spokcp in the two languages were earlier recorded by persons 
who were perfect and coordinate bilinguals. Thus it wife, interesting, if not’ 
•^amusing, to find that, for example, listeners rated ^English speakers as 
better looking o[ more intelligent than their French-speaking counterparts, 
or that the French speakers .were more kind or religious. 

’ / . K 

. * '-'Vhlto People’s Time, Colored People’s Time,” The Disadvantaged Learner: Knowing, 
Undentondin^, ^Evaluating/' Staten W. Webster, ed. (Snn Frnndiaco. Chnndler Publishing 
Co., I960), ppi 187-190. 1 



W. E. Lambert, R. C. Hodgson, R. C. Gnrdncr, and S. tfillcnbaum, “Evnluntlonal 
Uenctions to Spoken Languages,*' JoumnI of Abnormal and Social, Psychology, LX (Janu- 
ary, ' 1969). 44*61; M. Anisfeld, N. Dego, and >W. E. Lambert, "Evaluntlonnl Reactions to 
Accented English Speech,’! Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LX V . (October, 
1962), 22JL231; E. Anisfeld and W. E. Lambert, “Evnluatlonal Reactions of Bilingual and 
Monolingual Children to Spoken Lnnguqgc,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
kXIX (July, 19C4), 89-97; W. E. Lambert, M. Anisfeld, nnd Grnctv Ycni*Komshinn, 
’Evnluatlonal Rcnctions of Jewish nnd Arnb Adolescents to Dialect \nnd Langungo Varia- 
tions,” Journal of- Personality and Social Psychology, II (July, 19GB). 81*90; and W. E. 
Lambert. Hannah Frnnkel, and G. R. Tdcker, ’’Judging Pcrsortnlity .Through Speech: A 
French-Cnnndlnn Example,** Journal of CommunicaUon, XVI (December, I960), 896*821. , 
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To anyone who has worked with minority group children in the class- 
room, there is the question of the degree to ‘Which the speech of such chil- 
dren elicits social stereotyping in the mind of a teacher; and whether such 
stereotyping and assbeiated attitudes might mediate the teacher’s instruc- 
tional behavior toward theTcliild. This latter question, of bourse, relates to 
the theme of Rosenthal and Jacobson’s jiojy well-known rygmalion in the 
Classroom? Thes<\ researchers found a Tellable correlation between experi- 
mentally manipulated attitudes of teachers toward children and the sub- 
sequent progress of those children in their classes. \ 

The research to be summarized in this paper reflects theNfirst step in 
the above relation — th%t is, the degree to which the speech characteristics 
of children can be related to the attitudes of teachers. N 

Background r . . V 

• # r 

One main study, the details of which are reported elsewhere, 3 led to the 
present' research involving teachers’ attitudes. Sound tapes of speech sam- 
ples* of Black and White, male and female, fifth and sixth grade children 
sampled from low and middle income families served as stimulus materials * 
in this initial study. These tapes represented variations among degrees of- 
Negro-nonstandard English #as well as White children’s speech* variations 
relative to standard English as- recorded in conversations between a lin- 
guistic field worker apd the child. The conversation^ were in response to 
two initial questions and followup inquiries: “What kinds of games do you 
play around here?" and * l What are your favorite television programs?” 

In the first phase of this research, individual teachers from inner-city 
schools in Chicago were intyn*viewcd according to a .procedure whereby 
selected samples of the above tapes were played,”" then* the teacher was 
asked to describe her impressions of the ch|ld— r^.g., his ethnicity, educa- 
tional background, language and speech characteristics, and so bn. Adjec- 
tives from these frcc-responscs*’ formed the basis for the development of 
rating scales that were eventually used to obtain quantitative data on 
teachers’ attitudes. A sample of one such scale appears as follows: 

THE CHILD SEEMS: hesitant—:—:—:—: — enthusiastic _ 

* t 

' In subsequent phases of thej research, sample groups of teachers from 
the same population were adihinistcrcd selected^ tapes from the above 
materials which they then rated on scales like the one above. The result of 
this series of projects was Jthat although teachers would use some 22 in- 
dividual-scales in rating children’s speech, their ratings were generally 
symptomatic of only two main evaluative dimensions. 4 One of these dimen- 
sions was labeled as confidence*cagcnic88 % which was a reflection of highly 
similar ratings on adjectival scales such as “The child seems: unsure — 
confident”, and “. . . reticent-meager.” The second main dimension of 
evaluation was labeled as ethnicity -nonalandardncss, as identified from the 
apparently global ratings given on such scales as “Pronunciation is: 
standard — nonstandard” or “Grammar Js: good— bad,” and so on. In 
sum, the evidence pointed to theigeneralization that teachers typically gave 

3 Robert Rosenthal and Lcnore Jnoobson. Pygmalion in the Classroom (New York. 
1968). . - 

3 Frederick Willlnms. *'Psychologtco! Correlates of Speech Characteristics: On Sound- 
ing 'Disadvantaged.* '* Journal of Speech and Hearing Research. XIII (September* 1970). 
472*488. 

* For the statistically inclined, theso dimensions wore obtained by n foctor arialysts of 
the scolc intcrcorrclations. Such an nnolysis nslu whether persons uses of the detailed scales 
reflect more globnl judgments os indiented by very simllnr (correlated) uses of selected scales. 
If foctora can be found, it is tho researcher's task to interpret and label them (if possible). 
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